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scene sketching and sod collecting 


“Oh, it looks so lifelike!” “It is just like 
being there.” Comments such as these are typical 
when visitors to PMAA view the completed habitat 
groups in the Natural History galleries. This 
realistic visual impression does not come about 
by chance. The artistic and technical expertise of 
the habitat artist, taxidermists, foreground pre- 
parators and curators is utilized to achieve the 
final scene presented for visitors’ enjoyment and 
enlightenment. 


The overall objective of the gallery is to show 
the major types of habitat in the province as well 
as the principal animal species. The sixteen scenes 
when completed will give an overall view of the 
variety of species, landscapes and habitats to be 
found in Alberta. 


At any given time several habitat groups may 
be under construction simultaneously. This pro- 
cedure allows for most efficient use of staff, as well 
as taking advantage of favorable weather for field 
research and collecting of specimens. Gaps of time, 
created by features of the construction process 


which require waiting periods, may also be 
productively filled. However, if we consider one 
habitat group, the sequence of building such an 
exhibit follows a reasonably ordered procedure. 


Planning of a habitat group begins with the 
choice of the subject, the area, and season to be 
depicted. 
complex problem of the selection of the site is 
undertaken. Maps, aerial photographs, and literature 


Following these decisions the more 


are carefully analyzed to determine possible site 
areas. Bearing in mind the needs for the exhibit, 
two or three possible site areas are selected by 
field investigation. Final site selection is made by 
the habitat artist and the curatorial staff. 


Once this decision has been made a preliminary 
study of the site is undertaken by the habitat artist 
and curators. Plants are identified and specimens 
are collected and preserved. Animal life is studied 
and specimens of the main species are collected. 
The habitat artist prepares sketches showing the 
different views of the scene and the variety of colors. 


Many color transparencies are made of the scene, 
details of rocks, clouds and vegetation. 


Realism is further achieved by the collecting 
of actual materials from the site. Such materials 
are used in the foreground preparation and event- 


ually blend in with the background as painted by 


preparing a mold of mud cracks 


collecting sod 


the habitat artist. Trees, rocks, pieces of sod and 
other pertinent materials are collected at the site 
and brought back for further preparation. Large 
rocks, mud cracks, footprints, or other features 
not easily collected are duplicated by casting a 
mould in latex or plaster of paris. 


At the museum, preparation of the collected 
material takes place. Specimens such as trees, 


shrubs and other plants are chemically preserved 
or dried, fumigated, restored and colored. Artificial 
snow is added where winter scenes are depicted. 
Drying, preserving and the restoring of natural 
colors of foreground material involves special 
techniques and talents. 


foreground preparation 


Principal specimens in the exhibit are collected, 
as the opportunity arises, from an area as near 
the site as possible. Conservation of endangered 
species is constantly kept in mind and rarer species 
are obtained at such opportune times as the removal 
of diseased animals from a herd. Co-operation with 
wildlife authorities in the Fish and Wildlife Division 
of the Alberta Department of Lands and Forests, 
and the National and Historic Parks Branch of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment is invaluable. Museum staff members usually 
assist in the collection of specimens. Everything 
possible, including the complete skeleton is saved 
for the collections. 


Preparation of the specimens involves detailed 
knowledge of animals in the wild and close study 
of a variety of photographs by the taxidermist. 
The actual pose of the specimen is based upon 
the habitat artist’s requirements, since the posed 
specimen must be part of the whole scene. Some of 


the larger mounts at the PMAA were completed by 
taxidermists on contract and some were completed 
by staff members. All small mounts and casts 
are done at the PMAA. 


positioning animals and large plants 


specimen preparation 


specimen preparation 


painting the background 


The habitat artist paints the background and 
sky while under his guidance the foreground 
preparation team and the taxidermists work on 
the foreground specimens. The field sketches and 
photographs are carefully examined and a detailed 
study is made of the species to be shown. 
The PMAA staff habitat artist prepares the majority 
of backgrounds; however, some may be prepared 
by eminent wildlife artists. Starting with the sky 
and working down and forward, the artist develops 
the scene while keeping constantly aware of 
perspective, and accuracy of color. As the fore- 


matching background to foreground 


interpretive case preparation 


ground is approached, background colors are 
matched to sections of the prepared foreground. 
Color and texture must be close enough to create 
an illusion of continuity from real specimens in 
the foreground into painted objects in the back- 
ground. In some instances small pieces of fore- 
ground material are attached to the background 
to further increase the three dimensional effect. 
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The large animals and plants are now placed 
in their predetermined positions. Following this, 
the foreground material and smaller animals are 
carefully added to complete the scene. When all 
materials are finally in position, lighting is installed 
and the completed group is put into position in 
the gallery. The final scene is extremely realistic 
and accurate. 


In addition to the major scene, a smaller 
interpretive case is prepared. This case adds 
information that is not easily incorporated into 
the major presentation and may include specimens 
of other species characteristic of the habitat shown. 
Written material, based upon the thorough study 
of the represented site, by the curatorial and 
technical staff, is prepared for publication in the 
form of scientific reports. More generalized infor- 
mation is gathered for incorporation into such 
publications as “Museum and Archives Notes.” 


The visual presentation of the scene, the 
accompanying interpretive case, and the supporting 
written material, presents the visitor with an 
interesting and informative capsule of a _ small 
portion of Alberta’s natural heritage. 
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